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Philadelphia. At the Loan Exhibition in aid of the Society for 
Decorative Art, held in New York during October, 1878, a dainty, 
picture was shown by this artist, called ''Among the Flowers ;" 
a lady in a delicate costume strolling through a field of bright 
wild flowers. 

Auguste Toulmouche, whose picture, " L'Ete " (Summer), is 
so much admired, is one of the five or six celebrated French 
artists who paint similar works. He has been before the public 
longer than mxost of his contemporaries, having received medals 
in 1852, '59 and '61, and the decoration of the Legion of Honor in 
1870. His works are very beautifully and carefully painted, with 
sufficient sentiment. The accessories are put in with unusual 
care. It has been suggested that if Toulmouche would paint 
with a little abandon, 
greater freedom and 
naturalness, he would 
enhance the value of 
his works. Many of 
his pictures are to be 
found in private Am- 
erican galleries. One 
or two of his works 
are in Mrs. A. T. Stew- 
art's gallery ; '' His 
Portrait," a very pleas- 
ing picture, was in 
the Lamont collec- 
tion ; '' The Bouquet " 
was to be seen at Gou- 
pil's, in New York, a 
year or two ago ; Mr. 
W. B. Dinsmore, of 
New York, possesses 
'' Going to the Ball ; " 
** The Reverie " was 
offered for sale a year 
or so ago, in New 
York. Other works 
by this artist are '' La 
Reponse," '' L'Hiver," 
*' Flirtation "and '' Le 
Livre Serieux." None 
of these pictures are 
more pleasing than 
his '* Summer," repre- 
sented by a woman 
in the summer of life, 
plucking white roses, 
the air perfumed by 
the deep-yellow blos- 
soms of the climbing 
jasmine. Toulmouche 
ranks with Wilhems, 
Rossi and Boutibonne 
as a painter of delicate 
dry goods. He pos- 
sesses the art of paint- 
ing textures, which 
enables him to repre- 
sent them with mar- 
velous fidelity. He was born at Nantes ; became a pupil of M. 
Gleyre, and has a studio at 70 Rue Notre Dame des Champs, Paris. 



ENGLAND AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

The country next to France occupying the most space in the 
art galleries of the Universal Exposition at Paris, was England, 
which, in the days of Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough and Turner, 
stood more nearly on the same height with its continental rival. 
England sent to the Exhibition seven hundred and twenty works 
of art, of which two hundred and eighty-three took rank in the 
first class as oil paintings, the remainder being classed as water- 
color and black-and-white drawings, sculpture and medallions, 
architectural drawings and models, and engravings. In all of 
these departments English artists were well represented, and a 




glance at some of them will prove instructive and interesting to 
the greater English-speaking family on this side of the Atlantic. 

Passing from the French Department to the English, says an 
intelligent American observer, as the works of the latter strike 
the eye there is one strong impression uppermost — that of a 
general heaviness in color, and a lack of ideality. The poor pic- 
tures are in the majority. While there are many fine pictures, 
great individuality, and a refreshing evidence of a healthy moral 
national life, as a whole they are gay and hard in color, and with- 
out the breadth of fancy or imagination which gives poetical life 
to art. There is no collection of fine works by deceased painters, 
as there was at Philadelphia ; they are mostly fresh from the 
studios, and by so much more emphatically English than ever. 

English art, as regards 
oil painting, appears 
more than that of any 
other people except 
the Chinese, to be in 
national fetters. The 
fine things of Alma- 
Tadefna, representa- 
tive of ancient Roman 
and Egyptian art, are 
scarcely more English 
than his name, and the 
same is true of the pic- 
tures by George H. 
Boughton, who is an 
American. At times, 
it is true, these fetters 
are made of roses, as, 
for instance, in Mr. 
Leslie's '' Visit to the 
Pension," and in the 
one picture of *^ The 
Harvesters," by Mor- 
gan. No idyl in the 
language is so sweetly 
pastoral as this Eng- 
lish country scene. J. 
F. Millais, who, with 
Mr. Herkomer, receiv- 
ed the medailles d'hon- 
neiu', has a line of ten 
subjects, among which 
is the life-sized, half- 
length picture, ** Yes, 
or No," well known in 
this country through 
photographs and en- 
gravings. This is as 
perfect a picture in its 
way as can well be 
conceived. It is so 
naive in expression, 
that one is quite ab- 
sorbed, forgetting the 
matter of color en- 



THE PET LAMB. — A. T. Elwes 



tirely, which is, as it 
should be, unobtrus- 
ive. His picture of ** Three at Whist " represents portraits of 
which the impression is that these are three true English faces, 
but over an undue amount of crinoline and ribbons. The other 
pictures are equally gay, even to one of the two landscapes, which 
is bright and hard in color, and harsh in handling. Among these 
are *' A Yeoman of the Guard," *' Chill October," '* The Gambler's 
Wife," and " The Northwest Passage." 

'' The Last Muster," by Mr. Herkomer, which won for him the 
grand prize, attracted great attention. It represents a group of 
old soldiers in the chapel of Chelsea Hospital, against a simple 
background of high wainscoting. These are all types, each head 
being a study. The coloring, as well as drawing, is remarkably 
fine. ''After the Labor " is also a picture by Herkomer, repre- 
senting a German village with hard-worn peasants at the doors 
taking their evening's rest. A maiden, fresh in life's weary tasks, 
still plies her spinning wheel ; other people in the street, pre- 
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ceded by a waddling flock of geese, complete tTtie perfect charac- 
teristics of the scene. 

Besides these artists those winning medals at Paris were Mr. 
G. F, Watts, Mr. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Ouless, Mr. P. H. Calderon, 
Sir John Gilbert, Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, Mr. John Pettie, Mr. G. 

D. Leslie, Mr. Briton Riviere and Mr. Green. There were many- 
pictures exhibited by Sir Edwin Landseer ; Mr. F. Leighton sent 
his latest picture, ** Elijah ; " L. Alma-Tadema had ten pictures, 
including *'The Picture Gallery," **The Sculpture Gallery," **The 
Audience at Agrippa's," *' After, the Dance" and ''A Roman 
Garden." Mr. W. P. Frith had five pictures, among them *'The 
Derby Day," *'The Railway Station," '* The Salon d'Or, Hom- 
bourg," etc. In genre pictures there were noticeable works by 

E. J. Gregory, Mr. Orchardson, Boughton, Armstrong, Graham, 
Chalmers and Aumonier. Miss Thompson had two important 
battle pieces ; Mr. Crofts sent '' The Morning of the Battle of 
Waterloo ;" E. Biirne-Jones exhibited " The Beguiling of Merlin," 
and there were other notable pictures by the late Frederick 
Walker, Sir John Gilbert, G. F. Watts, C. W. Cope and Mr. G. 
D. Leslie. His picture of ** School Revisited " has been engraved, 
as has also Mr. Riviere's ** Daniel in the Den of Lions," and both 
may be obtained in this country. 

No part of the British fine-art section was more interesting 
than the room containing the drawings in black and white. There 
the prominent exhibitors were John Tenniel, G. Du Maurier, 
Charles Keene and Linley Sambourne, members of the staff' of 
Punch ; also W. Small, H. Herkomer, E. J. Gregory, R. Caldecott 
and many others. One of the great English illustrated papers 
made a special exhibition, extensive and comprehensive, of the 
business. Inclosed in a sort of parlor, large and commodious, its 
-exterior and interior walls were hung with drawings in black and 
white by known artists, the engravings accompanying the de- 
signs. There were frames of sketches from war correspondents, 
and specials from India, Australia, and from the two armies 
during the recent Franco-Prussian war ; box- wood in the rough, 
finished, pieced and prepared for the engraver ; a drawing on 
wood ; then the engraver's pad, with block under way, flanked by 
the tools, lenses, etc., necessary to the execution of the finest 
wood engraving. This exposition showed the efforts made in 
England in behalf of illustrated news. It is not generally known, 
possibly not known at all among those interested in art illustra- 
tion in the United States, that those artists, whose illustrations 
in English journals and whose designs are so familiar, are all 
R. A.'s (Royal Academicians) ; Fildes, Walker, Houghton, Small, 
Herkomer, Green, Pointer, Pinwell, Gilbert, Foster, all have be- 
come such by their undeniable good drawing ; all having been 
what is understood as designers for publications. Think of our 
academicians as designers ; who have not, but with very few ex- 
ceptions, learned to be draughtsmen ! Even as they are, we re- 
member that it is but a few years ago they counted to draw for 
a printed publication as something that would tarnish their easily 
gained reputation. But lovers of art, whether painted, drawn and 
'engraved and printed in weekly or monthly journals, or books of 
luxury, have reason to rejoice and feel proud of the growth of 
•correct study in the arts so lately sprung into life, when they 
■examine the beautiful pages of The Aldine, and find there the 
evidence of earnest labor in the right road, which will give to 
our cities academies of art sustained by academicians who paint 
and draw. And we must exact from our engravers that they 
devote some time to study drawing and color in black and white. 
Many of the professional engravers on wood in Europe, particu- 
larly in France, are fine painters, and in some cases they have 
received medals in both branches. They all draw, more or less ; 
it was their first step. Many are also etchers of merit. The 
painters are often sculptors, as are Gerome and Dore. Sculptors 
are painters, as are P. Dubois and Falguiere ; the former having 
received the medal of honor in his profession of sculptor and 
several medals as painter. All painters, sculptors and engravers 
are etchers in their moments of recreation. Surely our engrav- • 
ers can find a few spare moments wherein to recreate themselves 
in the same way. We do not mean to become painters or sculp- 
tors, but we do mean that they should strive to accomplish some 
knowledge of drawing. The rapidity with which some of the 
French engravers produce their finest blocks would open wide 
the eyes' of their American cousins. It is the result of knowing 
thoroughly their work. 



England is notably rich in good draughtsmen and artists who 
have made a specialty of animal life, numbering in the list such 
men as Landseer, Richard Ansdell and Harrison Wier. A 
younger name in this branch of the fine arts, but one deserving 
to be classed with the best, whose works are, perhaps, not so 
well known in this country, is that of A. T. Elwes, whose '' Pet 
Lamb " we reproduce. Of all the contributors to the black-and- 
white department of the English art display at the Exposition, 
there was no one whose pictures were more artistic than are those 
by M. W. Ridley, examples of whose work we have selected for 
illustration. In '' Light and Shadow " we see with what facility a 
master of his art can express with a few strokes joy and sorrow. 
The tale of poverty, on one hand, of cold and hunger, contrasted 
with riches, warmth and happiness, is vigorously told, and yet is 
not overdone. In the picture "Private Theatricals" we have a 
delicate drawing, which shows how deftly Mr. Ridley can handle 
the pencil when he wishes to produce thin textures, like muslin, 
and embroideries on silk. There is a charming grace and sim- 
plicity in this picture. These gentlemen are all disciples of a 
school in England which reflects much credit upon art in that 
country. Pictures in black and white, and good engravings, are 
thought more of abroad than in this country. Next to a good 
collection of paintings, the best thing for art students is a col- 
lection of good engravings from the works of the great mas- 
ters. The late Mr. Leslie, of the Royal Academy, was in the 
habit of saying that the works of any student unfamiliar with 
good paintings or engravings would be unworthy to be called 
pictures. There is at present on exhibition in Taunton, England, 
a collection of nearly two thousand line engravings, etchings, 
mezzo-tints and aqua-tints. These works are arranged in an 
order which marks the history and progress of the engraver's art 
from the fifteenth century until the present day. The work of 
Albert Dlirer, and other pioneers of the art, is duly represented, 
and there is a creditable show of contemporary engraving. 
Among the English engravers represented are Fairthorne, Sharp, 
Woollet, Sir Robert Strange and Hogarth.. There are a vast 
number of drawings by the old masters hid away in the print 
room of the British Museum, which ought to be made accessible 
to the public. It is some fifteen years since a great loan exhi- 
bition of similar works was made at the South Kensington 
Museum, an event which excited much interest. 



THE VIA MALA. 

Crossing Switzerland from the Lake of Constance to the 
Lake of Como in Lombardy, the tourist can ride by rail as far as 
Chur, the capital of the canton of Grisons, after which the pass- 
age of the Alps may be made by diligence, on horseback or on 
foot. The road is known as the Spliigen, which, passing along 
the valley of the Hinter Rhine, reaches an elevation of 6,946 feet. 
At the town of Spliigen it joins the San Bernardino road, which 
runs through the Val Misocco to Lago Maggiore. About five 
miles south of the old market town of Thusis, the traveler comes 
to the fearful gorges of the Via Mala, a graphic illustration of 
which is herewith given, drawn from nature by Herr Assmus. 
The Via Mala is one of the most extraordinary defiles in the 
Alps. From the northern end of the Schamser Thai it extends 
four miles down the valley to within a short distance of the vil- 
lage of Thusis. The walls of this gigantic cleft are nowhere less 
than 1,500 feet in height, and in places they overhang the valley 
to such an extent as to approach within 30 feet of each other. 
The broad roadway is carried with marvelous ingenuity and skill, 
now on the face of one cliff, now spanning the ravine in a bold 
bridge, now on the face of the opposite wall of rock. In one part 
it pierces the rock for 220 feet — Verlorne Loch — in others the 
rocks are hollowed out so as to overhang the road as with a 
canopy. Far below the path the impetuous torrent rushes along, 
as Southey sings -^ 

" Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling." 

The remainder of the Spliigen route from the Via Mala 
abounds in beauties and picturesque views. The lower part of 
the valley, known as the Domleschger Thai, is remarkable for 
the large number of old castles which crown many of the emi- 
nences on either bank of the Hinter Rhine, and also for the rich 
cultivation of the lower slopes of the mountains. 



